THE CONQUEST

crossing there, and carrying on after till he came to Berk-
hampstead. There the council, which had attempted for a
moment to set up Edgar the Atheling as King, surrendered
to William, and he was crowned in Westminster Abbey on
Christmas Day. He intended to organize his new power
peacefully, but what prevented this was the nature of his army.
It was as yet wholly composed of people foreign to England;
it was only loosely organized under feudal chiefs; and though
much of it was paid regularly, it expected to be allowed to loot.
It was probably the desire to loot which made the soldiers
outside Westminster Abbey during William's coronation break
loose and pillage and burn in Westminster, under the pretext
that their leader, William, was in danger. Wherever the forces
of William penetrated this rising antagonism between them and
the population appeared, and it was impossible for William to
suppress the disorder of his own followers, because he had no
strict military discipline such as we have to-day and as the
Romans had of old, but only the feudal groups, often quite
small, each under its own lord.

There was a considerable transfer of lordships over the land,
but it chiefly affected the greater posts; the lesser lords of single
villages or manors seem most of them to have been left alone,
though heavily taxed to redeem their position under the new
reign. The families of all those who had fought with Harold
were, of course, technically rebels, who might be dispossessed
and would have to redeem their land at a high price, but most
of them remained in place. The changes were in the highest
feudal posts; the chief followers of William were made over-
lords throughout the country. The most important of them
was his half-brother Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux, who had the
governorship of Kent.

William's Error in returning to Normandy. As there
had been no widespread trouble at first the King returned to
Normandy in the March of the next year, 1067, in order to
enjoy a sort of triumph, taking with him in his train certain
of the greater English nobles, including Edgar. This absence
of his in Normandy was ill-timed; he left Odo to act for him
in England, and he and others of the chief Normans mishandled
the situation. The troubles were as yet local, but were getting
serious by the time William returned, though he had only been
absent a few months.
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